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BALANCED STRENGTH of 
Bemis Multiwall Paper Shipping 
Sacks is the result of control of 
paper quality plus careful 
manufacturing methods. Always 
specify Bemis Multiwalls 
for fertilizer. 
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FEBRUARY THAW 


Melting of icicles in these first warm days, reminds us of the fact 
that before many more weeks another season’s crops will begin calling upon 
this country’s soil for nutriment. 








In maintaining the fertility of our soils, and in the production of bumper 
crops, the wise and sufficient use of fertilizers plays an important part. 
Many of the most efficient of these fertilizers are compounded 
with potash—often with Sunshine State Potash, a product of 
New Mexico. Potash is not only a soil nutrient, it is a crop 
strengthener as well—helping to resist disease and 
drought. Through its wise use any farmer may look 
forward with confidence to continuing abundant yields. 
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HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K20 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 48/52% K20 
MANURE SALTS 20% MIN. K20 
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UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, iow York 20, N.Y. 
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A Complete 
Service 


Tx strategic factory locations of The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 


listed below. 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Bone 
Ash, Bone Oil, Dicalcium Phosphate, 
Monocalcium Phosphate, Gelatin, 
Agricultural Insecticides (including Py- 
rox, Arsenate of Lead, Calcium Arsen- 
ate, etc.), Trisodium and Disodium 
Phosphate, Phosphorus, Phosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium Car- 
bonate, Ammonium Fluosilicate, 
Magnesium Fluosilicate, Potassium Fluo- 
silicate, Phosphorus Pentasulphide, 
Phosphorus Sesquisulphide (lump), Zinc 
Fluosilicate, Salt Cake; and we are im- 
porters and/or dealers in Nitrate of 
Soda, Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulphate 
of Ammonia, Raw Bone Meal, Steamed 
Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat Manure, 
Fish and Blood. We mine and sell all 
grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock. 





Alexandria, Va. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Carteret, N. J. 
Cayce, S. C. 


Quebec, Tan. 
Charleston, S. C 
Cincinnati, Ohic Norfolk, Va. 





FACTORIES 


Cleveland, Ohio No. Weymouth, Mess. 


Detroit, Mich. Pensacola, Fla. 
Fulton, Ill. Pierce, Fla. 
Greensboro, N.C. Port Hope, Ont. Can 
Havana, Cuba Savannah, Ga 
Chambly Canton, Henderson, N.C. Searsport, Maine 
Montgomery, Ala. South Amboy, N. J. 


Nat. Stockyards, Ill. Spartanburg, S. C. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Charleston, S.C. Havana, 





SALES OFFICES 


Alexandria, Va. Clinton, lowa 


Baltimore, Md. Columbia, S. C. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich.’ 
Carteret, N. J. | Greensboro, N. C. 


Cuba 
Cincinnati, Ohio Henderson, N. C. 
Cleveland, Ohio Houlton, Me. 


Pensacola, Fla. 
Pierce, Fla. 


Laurel, Miss. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Montreal, Quebec, Can. Port Hope, Ont., Can 
National Stockyards, Ill. Savannah, Ga. 

New York, N. Y. rate . C. 
Norfolk, Va. ilmington, N. C. 


No. Weymouth, Mass. 
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This new Model 
Bag Printer will print 
any size or type of 
bag made of paper, 
burlap, cotton or paper- 
lined material. It is 
built in one. two and 


three colors. 


The highest type of 
printing can be done 
with this machine at 
the lowest possible cost. 
It will also do an ex- 
cellent job of printing 


on used bags. 


We are in a position to 
make prompt delivery 
on printing plates also 
printing inks for the 


Fertilizer industry. 


| |§ciMuy7 


18th and Main Streets 
Zone 3 


Louisville, Ky. 
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MANUFACTURED IN TWO AND THREE COLORS 














CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘SCHMUTZ’’ ® LONG DISTANCE PHONE JACKSON 5219 
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4 Brand-New Plant 
in NEW ORLEANS... 


with up-to-the-minute machinery and facili- 
ties, is now going full speed filling orders 
from our old friends for our newest product, 
Fulton Multiwall Paper Bags. 
The latest machinery and equipment are im- 
portant in producing quality bags, but equally 
important is competent management and ex- 
perienced supervision. We have been fortu- 
nate in securing for our top management in 
New Orleans men with long and varied ex- 
perience in the production and sales of multi- 
wall paper bags. 
A gratifying number of our textile bag cus- 
tomers, who also use multiwalls, have demon- 
strated their confidence by placing orders 
with us for o portion of their paper bag 
requirements. 
Our New Orleans factory is prepared to 
execute your orders for any type multiwall 
bag—pasted or sewn bottom, open mouth or 
valve. Our nearest plant or sales office will 
be pleased to quote on your 
requirements for 1949. 
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BAG& «x ATLANTA KANSAS CITY (Kans.) NEW ORLEANS 
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TVA Defends Fertilizer Operations 


Tennessee Valley Authority Replies to Criticism by Small Business Committee of House 
of Representatives 


Epitor’s Note: In our January 8th issue, we printed 
a summary of the recent report made by the Select 
Committee on Small Business appointed by the House 
of Representatives concerning the fertilizer operations 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. This report criti- 
cized both accounting and distributional procedures 
adopted by TVA. We have recently received from 
the office of the Authority an analysis of the Com- 
mittee’s Report, which we are glad to publish in order 
that both points of view may be given fair consid- 
eration, 


The report prepared by Paul O. Peters on 
Tennessee Valley Authority fertilizer opera- 
tions and issued in December, 1948 as a staff 
report to the House Small Business Com- 
mittee is inaccurate and misleading. Its criti- 
cisms of TVA fertilizer operations do not 
stand up in the face of the facts. 

To begin with, the entire report is colored 
by an erroneous standard of judgment. It 
states that it “deals with TVA _ chemical- 
plant operations on a factual and commercial 
basis, not considering the intangibles au- 
thorized by the Congress.” The ‘‘intangi- 
bles” thus dismissed are the very essence of 
TVA fertilizer activities. TVA is an experi- 
mental and not a commercial fertilizer pro- 
ducer. Congress directed TVA to develop 
new and better fertilizers, to devise and dem- 
onstrate commercially adaptable processes for 
their manufacture, and to produce them in 
quantities sufficient for large-scale testing and 
demonstrating on actual farms. By presum- 


ing commercial operation instead of experi- 
mental operation, the report treats TVA 
chemical operations not on a factual basis, 





as claimed, but on a hypothetical basis. Thus 
it is of no value as an appraisal of the extent 
to which TVA has achieved the objectives 
set by Congress 


TVA Chemical Plant Operations Show 
Net Income 

The report states that “By strict commer- 
cial standards TVA’s chemical plant opera- 
tions were conducted at almost a $4,000,000 
loss in 1947.”’ On the contrary, TVA chemi- 
cal plant-operations resulted in a net income 
of $155,664 in 1947. TVA chemical opera- 
tions as a whole, including research as well 
as manufacturing, were conducted at a net 
expense of $1,430,834 in 1947. 

The report arrives at its alleged $4,000,000 
loss by charging chemical plant operations 
with three items which cannot properly be 
so charged under applicable accounting stand- 
ards endorsed by private and government 
auditors alike. These items are (1) cost of 
fertilizers used by farmers participating in 
the TVA-sponsored test-demonstration farm, 
program, (2) cost of fertilizers used by TVA 
itself, and (3) expense of fertilizer and muni- 
tions research and development. 

The test-demonstration farm program is 
an activity of the type traditionally sup- 
ported by the Federal Government to pro- 
mote the conservation of natural resources. 
Funds for the program are appropriated by 
the Congress. The fertilizer-used in the pro- 
gram is manufactured in the TVA chemical 
plant. The test-demonstration program is 
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charged for the fertilizer at cost and the 
chemical plant is credited with an equal 
amount. This is an accounting practice nor- 
mally followed by any company in which 
one branch uses the output of another branch. 
It is the only practice acceptable under the 
circumstances. 

Costs of fertilizers used by TVA itself, a 
minor item, are similarly accounted for. The 
fertilizers are used mostly on TVA lands serv- 
ing other programs; these programs are 
charged for the fertilizers at cost and the 
chemical plant is credited with an equal 
amount. 

The expense of fertilizer and munitions 
research and development is not a component 
cost of fertilizer manufactured by TVA be- 
cause the research is not conducted primarily 
to serve TVA’s own manufacturing opera- 
tions. TVA chemical research is a public 
service. From it TVA develops processes by 
which private industry can produce the kinds 
of fertilizers that must be produced if the 
fertility of America’s soils is to be preserved. 
Thus the benefits, unlike the benefits of re- 
search by a private company, are not neces- 
sarily reflected in the end cost of the products 
manufactured. 

The report asserts that “In balancing the 
books TVA accountants indulged in practices 
which would not be countenanced in private 
industry, as will be shown by the following 
operating statement: "The so-called 
operating statement presented in the report 
at this point was not prepared by TVA. Pre- 
sumably it was prepared by the author of 
the report. If, as is implied, the statement 
had been prepared by TVA, the assertion 
would be valid, for the statement is based 
on practices that assuredly would not be 
countenanced in private industry—or in gov- 
ernment either 


TVA Fertilizers Distributed to Benefit Farmers 

The report finds that ‘‘With respect to the 
charges made to the committee that TVA fer- 
tilizers, in excess of quantities used in tests 
and demonstrations, and quantities requisi- 
tioned by Federal agencies, were being dis- 
tributed exclusively to cooperatives and other 
favored outlets, a list of consignees to whom 
TVA products were shipped during the fiscal 
year 1947 appears to substantiate these 
charges." The report notes that “It was 
pointed out in several complaints that 
this method of distributing . was grossly 
unfair and discriminatory to the tax-paving 
private producers of fertilizers.” 

TVA’s obligation is not to the distributors 
of fertilizer but to the users of fertilizer, the 


farmers. TVA distributes its fertilizer 
through cooperatives because they are the 
only distributors who have snown both the 
willingness and the ability to distribute TVA 
fertilizer under conditions which enable TVA 
to carry out its statutory responsibilities. For 
example, contracts between TVA and its fer- 
tilizer distributors provide that TVA _phos- 
phate fertilizers shall be sold only to persons 
who agree to use them in soil-building crop 
rotations or on crops which are not inter- 
tilled; that TVA nitrogen fertilizers be sold 
only to persons who agree to use them in the 
interests of soil and water conservation; that 
TVA fertilizers, both phosphate and nitrogen, 
be sold in unmixed form; that distributors 
not impose any conditions upon resale of 
TVA fertilizers beyond the conditions set 
forth in the contracts; and that the distribu- 
tors furnish TVA with data on distribution 
costs. ; 

During the present acute shortage of nitro- 
gen fertilizers, various units of the fertilizer 
industry have sought to buy fertilizers from 
TVA for use in making mixed fertilizers or 
for resale as such. TVA has told the National 
Fertilizer Association, as well as each of the 
individual firms making inquiry, that if the 
Association or any individual company would 
suggest a distribution arrangement under 
which TVA could meet its obligations to the 
farmers more effectively than under present 
arrangements, TVA would consider adopting 
the plan. To date the Association has not 
suggested any such plan, although it is now 
ten months since TVA invited it to do so. 
Several individual companies have advanced 
proposals, but no plan has vet been found 
that will satisfy both the requirements of the 
company and the responsibilities of TVA. 

With respect to the so-called “other favored 
outlets” to which TVA products were con- 
signed in 1947, examination of the list of 
consignees shows them to be purchasers of 
non-fertilizer by-products, purchasers of an 
animal-feed supplement, Federal and_ state 
agencies receiving TVA fertilizers for testing 
and experimentation, and Federal agencies to 
which TVA fertilizers were allocated for use 
in American occupied countries. | 


TVA Fertilizers Shipped Abroad to 
U. S. Army and Allies 
The report insinuates that there is some- 
thing improper or irregular about TVA’s sell- 
ing fertilizer for export. At one point it states 
that ‘‘quantities of TVA fertilizer found their 
way into export channels’ and at another 
that TVA “resorted to paying commissions 
to a cooperative in order to move ammonium 
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nitrate into xport channels.” There is no 
basis in fact». such insinuations. 

All sales ot: TVA fertilizer for export have 
been made in order to comply with directives 
of Federal ayencies authorized to allocate 
fertilizers for export; all TVA exports have 
been within the authority granted TVA by 
Congress in the TVA Act, which provides in 
section (5 (m) that: 

No products of the Corporation shall be 
sold for use outside of the United States, 
its Territories and possessions, except to 
the United States Government for the 
use of its Army and Navy, or to its allies 
in case of war. 

The first shipment of TVA fertilizer for 
export was made in January, 1942, after the 
United States had already entered the war. 
The wat is still in progress insofar as section 
5 (m) of the TVA Act is concerned, as a re- 
sult of an express decision by the Congress 
to that effect. All TVA fertilizers exported 
have been for the use of the United States 
Army or to allied countries. 


Most of the fertilizer sold by TVA for use 
outside of the United States has been am- 
monium nitrate. Ammonium nitrate ferti- 
lizer was allocated during and after the war 
by the War Production Board and then by 
the Civilian Production Agency, successor to 
WPB. Control of ammonium nitrate ferti- 
lizers for .export is currently vested in the 
Office of Materials Distribution, Department 
of Commerce. 


Sales of TVA ammonium nitrate fertilizer 
to allied countries have been handled on a 
commission basis by Associated Cooperatives 
Inc., of Sheffield, Ala. The report concludes, 
however, that ‘‘there appears to be no justi- 
fication for the payment of these commissions 
at all.” 

The commissions were paid for services 
rendered, Associated Cooperatives handling 
all the details for each export transaction 
from start to finish. This involved verifica- 
tion of authority from the foreign government 
involved, handling of all financial details, 
handling of transportation arrangements, and 
inspecting the material on its arrival at port 
of embarkation. In comparison with domestic 
sales, the amount of correspondence, tele- 
phone calls, telegrams, and personal travel in 
connection with the foreign sales was all out 
of proportion to the volume of business done, 
the average foreign sale taking three to four 
months between the initial contact and the 
loading of the material aboard the vessel. 


The practice of handling such export sales 
through a broker was discontinued by TVA in 


July, 1948, when the volume of ammonium 
nitrate fertilizer allocated to foreign countries 
had diminished to the point where TVA 
could handle the sales with its existing staff. 


TVA Process Improvements Cheapen 
Cost of Fertilizer 

The report states that ‘“TVA has not sub- 
stantially contributed to cheapening the pro- 
duction of fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients,” 
one of the objectives set forth by Congress 
in the TVA act. In elaboration of this charge, 
the report claims that “It cannot be shown 
from the record that TVA has achieved the 
objectives in cheapening the process for pro- 
ducing ammonium nitrate.”’ 

The facts are that prior to 1943 when 
TVA, in cooperation with the Department of 
Agriculture and others, perfected a process 
for conditioning ammonium nitrate to make 
it suitable for fertilizer use, there was vir- 
tually no commercial production—cheap or 
otherwise—of ammonium nitrate fertilizer. 
Within just a few vears, ammonium nitrate 
became the source of nearly 20 per cent of all 
fertilizer nitrogen used in the United States. 
Ammonium nitrate fertilizer contains 32.5 to 
33.5 per cent nitrogen. Sources of solid nitro- 
gen most commonly used before ammonium 
nitrate came on the market were sodium 
nitrate, containing 16 per cent nitrogen, and 
ammonium sulfate, 20.5 per cent nitrogen. 
Unit prices of nitrogen in these materials, 
based on quotations in the November 29, 
1948, issue of Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, 
the same issue cited in the report, are as 
follows: 

Ammonium nitrate, bagged........ $1.69 = 


Ammonium sulfate, bulk only...... : 
Synthetic sodium nitrate, bagged... 3 
Si 


Chilean sodium nitrate, bagged... .. 

A further assertion made in support of the 
statement that TVA has failed to cheapen the 
production of fertilizers is that ‘During 
World War II, while fertilizers were being 
requisitioned from both private industry and 
TVA, for shipment abroad under the lend- 
lease program, private industry operating 
under OPA supplied triple superphosphate 
f.o.b. Tennessee production points at 75 cents 
per unit of P.O;, while at the same time 
Treasury Procurement Division, now the 
Bureau of Federal Supply, was billed as high 
as $1.01 per unit by TVA.” 

This is grossly misleading. Treasury Pro- 
curement did pay TVA $1.01 per unit of 
P.O; on one shipment, but on one shipment 
only, in order to compensate TVA for losses 
sustained on earlier shipments so that, in 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Woodrum Expects 

Large Convention Attendance 

In view of the “current indications of 
attendance,” individuals and firms desiring 
reservations for the Fourth Annual Con- 
vention of the American Plant Food Council 
at The Mount Washington Hotel, Bretton 
Woods, N. H., June 19-22 should make their 
reservation requests at once, according to 
Clifton A. Woodrum, president of the Council. 

‘There are no shortages of rooms at the 
present tme,”’ he added, “but early registra- 
tons and requests indicate a large attend- 
ance which emphasizes the importance of 
making reservations as soon as_ possible.”’ 

All requests for hotel and transportation 
reservations for non-member firms should be 
sent to the American Plant Food Council, 
910 17th St., N. W., Washington 6,,D. C. 

In connection with the convention, Mr. 
Woodrum announced the appointment of two 
committees: 

Hospitality Committee—G. T. Cunningham, 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga., Chair- 
man; J. D. Stewart, Jr., Federal Chemical 
Corp., Louisville, Ky.; J. 
Potash Company of America, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Malcolm Hunter, Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Corp., Richmond, Va. and F. B. Steph- 
enson, Robertson Chemical Corp., Norfolk, 
Va. 

Golf Committee—A. B. Baker, Jr., Bradley 
& Baker, New York City, Chairman; A. B. 
Baker, Bradley & Baker, New York City; 
Charles Burroughs, Jr., F. S. Royster Guano 
Co., Norfolk, Va.; Deane Gidney, U. S. 
Potash Company, New York City; W. F. 
McLane, Lyons Fertilizer Company, Tampa, 
Fla. and John W. Ground, III, Thurston 
Chemical Co., Joplin, Mo. 


A. Woods, Jr., ¢ 


Wells Appointed Sales Manager 

for Chase Bag Oregon Office 

The appointment of James W. Wells to 
the position of sales manager of Chase Bag 
Company’s Portland, Oregon, Branch has 
been announced by R. N. Conners, vice- 
president and general sales manager. 

With the exception of his wartime service 
as a Medical Corps captain, Mr. Wells has 
represented the Sales Staff of the Chase 
Portland Branch since it was established in 
1939. He succeeds Robert R. Loch who was 
recently made manager of the newly acquired 
Chase factory in Los Angeles. 


Superphosphate Production Sets 
Record in 1948 


Production of superphosphate in the United 
States during 1948 was higher than in any 
previous year, totaling 10,555,000 equivalent 
short tons (18% A. P. A. basis), an increase 
of 1.4 per cent over the quantity produced 
in 1947. Approximately 88 per cent of the 
year’s output (9.3 million tons) was in the 
form of normal superphosphate; the remain- 
ing 12 per cent consisted of 469,000 tons of 
concentrated (45% A.P.A. basis) super- 
phosphate, the equivalent of 1,172,000 tons 
of normal (18% A. P. A. basis) superphos- 
phate, and 61,500 tons of wet base goods 
(18% A. P. A. basis). The rise in total pro- 
duction over 1947 was due mainly to an 18 
per cent increase in the output of concen- 
trated superphosphate; the other two types 
were produced in quantities substantially 
equal to those of the previous year. Total 
production in March exceeded a million tons, 
the highest amount on record for a single 
month. 





PRODUCTION OF SUPERPHOSPHATE 
Short Tons 








Wet Base Total 
Normal Goods Concentrated Basis 
1948 18% A.P.A. 18% A.P.A. 45% A.P.A. 18% A.P.A 

oem? Se 845,660 5,023 33,980 935,633 
February......... 799,627 7,044 36,480 897,871 
March. . 939,802 7,546 S¥.fo2 ~ 1,041,728 
ME te ee ee nies ee eae e 872,400 1,902 39,208 977,972 
May. ........ 876,312 4,086 39,792 979,878 
Bee tes 736,246 3,044 36,002 829,295 
July. 644,954 2,370 38,168 742,744 
oo ona ee 731,396 4,643 42,094 841,274 
September....... 685,662 3,980 44,924 801,952 
RM PENS 2rd eee cic econ 711,224 5,192 44,892 828,646 
November........ 749,265 5,433 39,505 853,461 
December . 729,589 5,583 35,914 824,957 
RUE eae nae nue ee Ean Sata coh ks 9,322,137 61,496 468,711 10,555,411 
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Senate Committee Staff Urges 
More Army Ammonia for 
Domestic Fertilizer Use 


On February 7th, Senator Thomas of 
Oklahoma inserted in the Congressional 
Record a report on Army ammonia plants by 
John Pillsbury, formerly a staff member of 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations. 
The report recommends that Congress termin- 
ate at the close of the current fiscal year the 
legislative directions to the Army respecting 
its participation in the commercial fertilizer 
export program and making available a por- 
tion of its anhydrous ammonia production to 
private fertilizer producers. 

These directions were written into the 
ECA appropriation act (Public Law 793) and 
the second decontrol extension act (Public 
Law 606) last year, largely at the insistence 
of the senate. They provided that the Army 
should meet 50 per cent of the fertilizer export 
commitments of the United States in non- 
occupied areas under the IEFC program, and 
that the Army should make available 10 per 
cent of its anhydrous ammonia production to 
domesti¢’ammonium sulphate producers fac- 
ing shutdowns for lack of the material. 

Mr. Pillsbury advised the senate commit- 
tee, shortly before he resigned last year, that 
the conditions which motivated Congress in 
writing these directions into law have so 
changed that they are no longer necessary. 

“Since the enactment of the law, two major 
changes have occurred which may make it 
advisable to discontinue the provisions of 
Public Laws 606 and 793,” the report stated. 

‘1. The Army has increased its production. 

‘2. The needs of the Army for its occupied 
areas will be reduced sharply. The decreased 
demand will result in major part from the 
change in status of Korea. Korea will cease 
to be an occupied territory after January 1, 
1949, when the appropriation made to govern- 
ment and relief in occupied areas will be trans- 
ferred to the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration.” 

“Because of these two factors,’’ the report 
continued, ‘“‘Army production will greatly ex- 
ceed demands for the occupied areas. Without 
government regulation the production of the 
Army plants which is not required for the oc- 
cupied areas will move into normal commer- 
cial channels. No new legislation will be re- 
quired to release a sizeable portion of Army 
production to relieve domestic-fertilizer short- 
ages or to meet export requirements for the 
non-occupied areas. 


Army Production 

“Ammonia (NHs3), basic in the production 
of nitrogenous fertilizers, is produced for the 
Army at three plants. Operation of a fourth 
plant will begin July 1, 1949. 

“The forecast for production of these plants: 
for 1949, given in terms of NHs, is 360,400 
short tons. An increase to 462,800 short tons. 
in 1950 is predicted on the following produc- 
tion schedule: 


Short 

Tons. 

NHs: 
SECTS Se a oe en Ee ae 147,700 
INI since a iu.oh wad dain 6% 227,200 
OIMOMNIVER «5 iu. wisleestauts oko iin 65,500 
a ree 

ROR UPR se ee Pek til tear b Rae eu: 8 462,80 


“Accordingly, the total demand for the 
occupied areas in 1950 will require approx- 
imately 150,000 short tons of contained nitro- 
gen out of total Army production of approx- 
imately 381,000 tons of contained nitrogen. 

“After the Army meets the needs of the oc-. 
cupied areas in fiscal 1950, the amount of 
nitrogen remaining for diversion to domestic 
use or export will be substantially greater than 
existed this year. No legislation similar to 
that found in Public Laws 606 and 793 is re- 
quired to make this surplus available to 
United States and foreign agriculture. 


The 10-Per Cent Program 

“There exists adequate cause for the im- 
mediate elimination of the 10 per cent pro- 
gram established in Public Law 793. In ac- 
cordance with the terms of the law, 10 per 
cent of the Army production, or approxim- 
ately 30,000 tons of NHs, has been allocated 
to relieve domestic shortages which last spring 
threatened the shut-down of certain key 
plants in the Northwest which manufactured 
fertilizer. 

“The 30,000 tons of ammonia allocated has 
proved more than adequate to cover the 
statutory preferences of the law. 

“The allocation of ammonia in the 10 per 
cent program was entrusted to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Department reports 
that allocations have been made with diffi- 
culty and have not given the over-all relief 
intended by the Congress to reduce fertilizer 
shortages throughout the Nation. Officials of 
the Department recommend the abandon- 
ment of the 10 per cent program. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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New Leasing Regulations for 
Western Phosphate Deposits 

Wider opportunities for the utilization of 
the phosphate bearing lands of the west for 
the manufacture of fertilizer are provided in 
new regulations issued by the Department of 
the Interior on January 25th. 

Preparation of the regulations followed 
three years of special study by the department 
and public hearings on the proposed rules last 
August in Pocatello, Idaho. Drafting of the 
final rules was completed in cooperation with 
representatives of the phosphate industry and 
others directly concerned with the western 
phosphate fertilizer problems, and with a 
special committee of the National Minerals 
Advisory Council. 

The new regulations authorize the long- 
time lease of public land tracts for the explora- 
tion and development of phosphate under 
provisions stimulating the continuity of in- 
dustry’s participation in the program and the 
payment of rentals and royalties to the 
Government from the resultant production. 
Two types of leases are contemplated under 
the new rules, a ‘‘non-competitive lease’ to 
promote the exploration and discovery of 
commercial phosphate deposits in unexplored 
areas of the public land, and a ‘‘competitive 
lease’’ for the development and production of 
the minerals on areas already known to con- 
tain commercial phosphate deposits, or in 
which there is competitive interest. 

Under the regulations, which will be ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment in the department, opportunity is given 
for the leasing of larger tracts of public land 
than before in the search and development 
of phosphate deposits. However, monopoly 
of the natural resource is prevented by stipu- 
lations that no person, association or corpora- 
tion may hold at any one time more than 
5,120 acres in any one state or more than 10,- 
240 acres in the United States. 

Any attempt to “lock up”’ resource areas 
under lease without exploration or develop- 
ment operations is prohibited by requirements 
in the regulations that one-third of proposed 
expenditures for exploration os production 
shall be made the first year. Moreover, each 
lease will contain appropriate conditions fix- 
ing a minimum annual production of the lease 
depositis beginning with the fourth year from 
date of the lease. Exemption from these re- 


quirements is provided if production is inter- 
rupted by strikes, the elements or casualties 
not attributable to the lease holder, or if pre- 
vailing market conditions make it unfeasible 
to undertake phosphate production. 
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The phosphate leases will not bear a specific 
termination date, but will be subject to re- 
vision as to royalty, rental and other require- 
ments at the end of each twenty-year period. 
However, they are subject to cancellation if 
phosphate is not discovered within three years 
or if production is not begun by the fourth 
year after issuance. 


Premiere of New N. F. A. Film 


On February 8th a representative group of 
fertilizer executives and agricultural officials 
attended the first showing of the new sound 
motion picture produced by the National 
Fertilizer Association. The presentation of 
the film was preceded by a reception at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, in honor of 
Dr. Russell Coleman, the new president of 
the Association. 

The picture, which is entitled “‘What’s in 
the Bag” tells the story of the fertilizer 
elements contained in a bag of fertilizer and 
shows the various processes through which 
they pass in order to reach their final destina- 
tion. With a running time of 18 minutes, 
this film should render valuable service in 
acquainting farmers with the production 
problems of the fertilizer manufacturer. The 
Association is arranging distribution to mem- 
bers, agricultural workers and farmer groups. 


Mathieson Buys Southern Acid 
and Sulphur Company 


In a letter to stockholders of Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation, Thomas S. Nichols, 
president, announced on February 7th that 
as a result of negotiations with the directors 
and principal stockholders of Southern Acid 
and Sulphur Company, Inc., Mathieson is 
contracting to purchase the business and 
assets of that company. Under terms of the 
agreement, Mathieson will distribute 265,000 
shares of its authorized but unissued com- 
mon stock to the common stockholders of 
Southern Acid and Suiphur Company, Inc. 

Principal business of Southern Acid and 
Sulphur Company, Inc., is the production and 
sale of sulphuric acid, ammonium phosphate, 
ammonium sulphate, phosphoric acid, super- 
phosphates, mixed fertilizers, and sulphur. 
Acquisition of this company will further di- 
versify the line of basic chemicals now manu- 
factured by Mathieson and will add to its 
present operations a business that is produc- 
ing satisfactory earnings, the report to stock- 
holders stated. This extension of the opera- 
tions of Mathieson should substantially en- 


hance its earnings prospects for the future, 
Mr, Nichols added. 

Plants of Southern Acid and Sulphur Com- 
pany, Inc., are located at Houston, Beau- 
mont, Port Arthur, Texas; Shreveport, La.; 
and Little Rock, McKamie, Macedonia, 
Ark. Net sales of the company totaled 
$21,800,000 for the twelve months ended De- 
cember 31, 1948, and resulted in a net profit 
of approximately $2,620,000. 

At the meeting of Mathieson stockholders 
held in March, 1948, an increase in the com- 
mon stock of the corporation from 1,000,000 
to 1,500,000 shares was authorized for the 
purpose of providing additional shares to 
finance the expansion of the corporation. Mr. 
Nichols pointed out that a major part of this 
expansion has been accomplished without 
issuing these shares. 


Sulphur Production in 1948 
Makes Record 


Production of sulphur in the United States 
during 1948 totaled 4,869,211 tons, an in- 
crease of almost 10 per cent over the pre- 
vious record of 4,441,214 tors in 1947. These 


figures have recently been released by the 


U. S. Bureau of Mines. Shipments from the 
mines during 1948 came to 4,977,031 tons, 
compared with 4,828,103 tons in 1947. At 
the end of 1948, producers’ stocks at the 
mines, in transit and in warehouses, amounted 
to 3,225,014 tons, a drop of 5 per cent from 
3,371,034 tons on hand at the end of 1947. 





OBITUARY 











Ashmead F. Pringle 


Ashmead F. Pringle, founder and president 
of A. F. Pringle & Co., Charleston, S. C., died 
in his office on February 5th. He was 65 
years of age. 

Mr. Pringle, who was a member of one of 
the old Charleston families, started his con- 
nection with the industry in the sales depart- 
ment of the Combahee Fertilizer Company. 
In 1919 he aided in the formation of the 
Merchants Fertilizer Phosphate Company of 
Charleston, serving first as treasurer and 
afterwards as president. Mr. Pringle later 
organized A. F. Pringle & Co. with which the 
Merchants Company was merged. 

A regular attendant at the meetings of the 
industry, Mr. Pringle had .a wide circle of 
friends from every section of the industry, 
who sincerely mourn his passing. j 
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January Tax Tag Sales 


Sales of fertilizer tax tags in the 14 states 
requiring their use were equivalent to 1,293,- 
000 short tons during the month of January, 
according to reports submitted by State con- 
trol officials to The National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation. This figure was 10 per cent below 
that reported for January, 1948, and 7 per 
cent below that for January, 1947. 


In the ten Southern States, sales amounted 
to 1,030,000 equivalent tons, or 12 per cent 
below those of a year ago and 14 per cent 
below those of two years ago. Eight of these 
states reported tonnages lower (by from 2 to 
42 per cent) than those of last January, the 
greatest decline having taken place in Georgia ; 
the remaining two states, Florida and Arkan- 
sas, reported tonnages considerably higher 
this January than last; Arkansas more than 


doubled last year’s (figure of 13,000 tons, while 
Florida reported a 36 per cent increase over 
last January’s 85,000 tons. Of the total Jan- 
uary tag sales, 80 per cent were accounted 
for by the Southern States, as compared with 
82 per cent a year ago and 72 per cent two 
years ago. 

The four Midwestern States reported sales 
during January equivalent to 263,000 tons, 
or about 1 per cent more than during last 
January, and over 43 per cent more than in 
January 1947. Kentucky and Missouri 
tonnages exceeded those of last January by 
2 and 47 per cent respectively, while Indiana 
and Kansas tonnages were below those of a 
year ago. 

During the first seven months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, sales of tax tags in the 14 
reporting states totaled 4,425,000 equivalent 


(Continued on page 28) 


FERTILIZER TAX TAG SALES 
Compiled by the National Fertilizer Association 
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( FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET ) 





NEW 


No Spot Supplies of Sulphate of Ammonia Available. 
Organic Prices Show Downward Trend but Price Levels Still Above Fertilizer Range. 
Season Brings Better Movement of Superphosphate. 


YORK 


All Nitrogen Materials Moving on Schedule. 
Mixing 
Arrivals of French Potash Reported. 


Exclusive Correspondence to “The American Fertilizer” 


NEw York, February 16, 1949 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
Numerous buyers were inquiring for 
additional supplies, but with leading pro- 
ducers all under contract for their estimated 
output for the next few months, offerings 
were difficult to locate. 


Nitrate of Soda 
A good demand for this material is noted 
from various sections and importers are ship- 
ping material out as fast as boats arrive from 
Chile. 


Nitrogen Solutions 
Some easing of the tight situation in this 
material was noted in certain sections as 
supplies are moving more freely to buyers. 
All material has been contracted for during 
the current season. 


Nitrogenous Tankage 
Material was available from various pro- 
duction points as some buyers held up ship- 
ping instructions, due to the crowded condi- 
tion of their plants. 


Organics 

Tankage and blood were quiet marketwise 
with a tendency toward lower prices in sym- 
pathy with various feed materials which 
have declined in price rather sharply the past 
week or so. Soybean meal declined about 
$5.00 per ton with some resales being made 
even under these figures. Demand was poor 
as buyers waited on the sidelines until the 
market settled down. Cottonseed meal was 
lower and some resale material was available 
at under the current market. The tankage 
and blood market were nominally around 
$9.00 per unit of ammonia ($10.94 per unit N), 
f.o.b. shipping points but with firm bids it was 
thought these prices could be bettered. 


Fish Meal 
The small amount of material that is 
available is being sold at high prices and the 
market is quoted at about $175.00 per ton, 
which is about as high as this material has 
sold in recent years. Fertilizer manufacturers 
are unwilling to pay these asking prices and 
the material that is actually being sold is 

moving to the feed trade. 


Castor Pomace 
Scattered sales are being made at $24.00 
per ton, f.o.b. production points, and while 
the supply is not too heavy, additional 
material is available on this basis. Buyers are 
showing more interest the past week. 


Bone Meal 
This material is in very short supply and 
many buyers cannot obtain necessary sup- 
plies. This situation will no doubt prevail for 
the balance of the season. Practically no 
offerings are noted. 


Hoof Meal 
Some material was sold at $7.00 per unit of 
Ammonia ($8.51 per unit N), f.o.b. produc- 
tion points, and very little material was 
offered. Some material was being sold for 
industrial purposes. 


Garbage Tankage 
Inquiry for this material was slow and some 
resale material was reported available from 
several directions. 


Superphosphate 
A better movement of this material was 
reported as practically all fertilizer manu- 
facturers are now at the height of their mixing 
season. Whether the demand will be heavy 
enough to clean up surplus stocks, remains 
a question. 
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Potash 
Producers were shipping on contracts and 
some imported French potash, which had 
already been contracted for, arrived at sev- 
eral Atlantic ports. 


CHARLESTON 


Superphosphate Situation Tightening. Organic 
Materials Priced at Lower Levels. Potashs Ship- 
ments Continue on Schedule 


Exclusive Correspondence to “The American Fertilizer” 


CHARLESTON, February 14, 1949. 

Superphosphate in certain areas is tighten- 
ing. Potash continues short of demand and 
nitrogen continues the shortest in supply 
of the three prime ingredients used in fer- 
tilizers. No easement in this nitrogen short- 
age is expected in the next several months. 

Organics.—In the face of rather slack 
interest, some organics have weakened in 
price. Nitrogenous Tankage is now offered at 
$3.60 to $4.00 per unit of ammonia ($3.65 to 
$4.86 per unit N) in bulk f.o.b. production 
point, depending on the producer’s location. 
Imported organics continue above fertilizer 
buyers’ views. 

Castor Pomace.—¥or nearby shipment, 
some castor pomace is available at $21.00 
per ton in bags, f.o.b. northeastern production 
points. The majority of tonnage is moving 
against existing contracts. 

Dried Ground Blood.—The market has 
weakened and the price, as of February 10, 
prevailing in New York, was $9.75 to $10.00 
per unit of ammonia ($11.85 to $12.15 per 
unit N) and in the Ch’cago area, $8.50 to 
$8.75 ($10.33 to $10.63 per unit N). 

Potash.—Demand continues steady and no 
inventories at the mines can be accumulated, 


due to the steady movements to manufac- 
turers. No change in price has been noted. 

Phosphate.—Export sales are sharply off, 
compared with this time last year. Domestic 
demand continues in seasonal dimensions. 

Superphosphate-—Shipments to users con- 
tinue to show increasing volume and it ap- 
pears at this time thatin certain sections super- 
phosphate may again be fairly tight. Triple 
superphosphate continues exceedingly tight. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The prime move- 
ment is to buyers already under contract. 
Supplies are exceedingly short of demand. 

Ammonium Nitrate——Demand for this ma- 
terial continues greater than the supply. No 
eisement in this situation in the immediate 
future is expected. - 

Nitrate of Soda.—The market is firm. and 
tight with demand far in excess of supply, 
even though imports for eleven months of 
1948 were greater than for the corresponding 
period in 1947, 


PHILADELPHIA 


Nitrogen Demand Still Far Ahead of Supply. 

More Chilean Nitrate Expected. Superphosphate 

Shipments Improve. German Potash Production 
Increases 


Exclusive Correspondence to “‘The American Fertilizer” 


PHILADELPHIA, February 14, 1949. 

Demand for chemical nitrogen continues 
from mixers and also for side dressing pur- 
poses. The supply is much below require- 
ments and very little resale material is offered. 
It is fully expected that this will be a very 
busy month in the fertilizer trade. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Heavy demand 
prevents any easement in the market position, 
and production is unable to keep up with 
requirements. Practically no resale goods 
are obtainable. 
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1 TRONA 


a strona 
Muriate of Potash 





Potash, one of the important ingredients of mixed fertilizer, is a 
vital soil nutrient which aids crop production and helps resist 
plant diseases. To provide the maximum of this important plant 
food, we are operating full capacity at Trona, 24 hours a day. 
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Three Elephant r 
Borax wee kaon 


Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of 

Boron in the soil can result in deficiency diseases which 
seriously impair the yield and quality of crops. When Boron 
deficiencies are found, follow the recommendations of your local 
County Agent or State Experimental Stations. 
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Nitrate of Soda.—Demand continues ahead 
of supply although deliveries are keeping up 
to schedule. The reopening of an old plant in 
Chile is reported and this is expected to in- 
crease the supply several thousand tons per 
month. 

Ammonium  Nitrate.— While shipments 
are moving against contracts, the demand is 
very active for increased tonnage and the 
supply is wholly inadequate. An advance of 
$3.50 per ton in the price of Ammonia- 
Nitrate-Dolomite is reported. 

Castor Pomace.—While production is mostly 
under contract, it is possible to obtain a 
limited tonnage for prompt delivery. 

Blood, Tankage, Bone.—Trdading has been 
light in blood and tankage with price nom- 
inally at $9.00 to $9.50 per unit ($10.94 to 
$11.55 per unit N) per ton. Bone meal con- 
tinues in scarce supply with production 
practically all under contract. Some prompt 
material may be had at $57.50 to $70.00 per 
ton, depending on the grade. Hoof meal is 
nominal at $7.00 per unit of ammonia ($8.51 
per unit N) in the West. 

Fish Scrap.—Market is stronger, but quiet. 
Menhaden meal is priced nominally at $150.00 
to $175.00, depending on grade. 

Phosphate Rock.—Production keeps up with 
requirements although shipments from the 
mines have slowed down, due to physical 
inability of mixers’to. accept deliveries. This 
situation is expected to ease up shortly. 

Superphosphate.—Shipments are moving 
out in better volume and it is expected that 
conditions will be greatly improved before 
the end of the month. No price changes are 
reported. 

Potash.—Deliveries on contract are moving 
per schedule, although the demand is ahead of 
production. Production in Germany is in- 
creasing rapidly. 


CHICAGO 


Buying Interest Slackens in Organic Materials 
Market and Prices Show Declines 
Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 
Cuicaco, February 14, 1949. 

The market on animal ammoniates in the 
Middlewest has turned weaker. Some price 
reductions have already been established and 
present indications are that the markets may 
decline still further as buying interest is 
cautious and very narrow. 

Digester tankage is quoted nominally at 
$110.00 per ton and meat scraps at $100.00 
per ton. Material can be bought at these 
prices but buyers are slow in accepting. Dry 
rendered tankage is $1.65 to $1.75 per unit of 
protein. Unground wet rendered tankage and 
dried blood at $8.25 to $8.50 per unit of am- 
monia ($10.02 to $10.33 per unit N). Steamed 
bone meal ranges from $65.00 to $70.00 per 
ton and raw bone meal $60.00 to $65.00. 


No Corn Acreage or Marketing 
Quotas for 1949 Crop 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced on January 31st that no corn acreage 
allotments will be determined for 1949 pro- 
duction and that no corn marketing quotas 
will be in effect for the marketing year begin- 
ning October 1, 1949. It will, therefore, not 
be necessary to establish a commercial corn- 
producing area for the year. 

This action has been taken under the pro- 
visions of the controlling legislation. The 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, directs the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make the necessary determinations and to 
issue proclamations with regard to corn 
acreage allotments not later than February 1. 

The decision that there will be no quotas 
or acreage allotments for 1949 corn is in line 
with the declared policy of the Act to insure 
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How He’d Go on Modern Equipment 


There isn’t much comparison between 
the smooth, slick, waxed skiis kids 
use today and the home-made, barrel 
stave model Dad pushed around 









. and there isn’t much comparison 
between modern Raymond Multi-Wall 
Paper Shipping Sacks and early shipping 
containers. 





Today’s Raymond Shipping Sack, with 
its strong, dependable construction, 
gives crushed, powdered, and granu- 
lated materials utmost protection .. . 
and in addition presents the product to 
the buyer in a clean, uniform, attractive 
package. Printed in brilliant, fade-proof 
colors, it sparkles with quality sales 
appeal. 








There is a perfect Raymond Shipping 
Sack designed and built to the special 
requirements of fertilizer. If you are a 
producer, packer, or shipper of fertilizer, 
let Raymond solve your container 
problem. 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


RAYMOND 


MULTI-WALL PAPER SHIPPING SACKS 
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continuous and stable supplies in the interests 
of both producers and consumers. The Act 
includes provisions to insure supplies adequate 
to meet domestic consumption and export 
needs “in years of drought, flood, or other 
adverse conditions,’ and further directs that 
consideration be given to maintenance ol 
supplies to meet consumer demand “at prices 
fair to both producers and consumers.” 
Basing their decision on an estimated 1949 
corn crop of 3,000,000,000 bushels and a 
carry-over of 700,000,000 bushels, the depart- 
ment figures an estimated consumption of 
3,180,000,000, which includes exports of 
150,000,000 bushels. This would give an 
adequate reserve supply, which the depart- 
ment feels is necessary if livestock, dairy and 
poultry production is to be stabilized at the 
high levels desired to meet domestic and 
world needs. 
It was realized that advanced estimates of 
yield are at the mercy of uncertain weather 
conditions. For example, the 1947 and 1948 
corn crops, grown on about the same acreage, 
were only 2,384,000,000 bushels in 1947 and 
3,500,000,000 in 1948. However, both corn 
producers and industry representatives, for- 
mally asked to express their views, have been 
almost unanimous in the recommendation 
that no acreage allotments or marketing 
quotas be established for the 1949 crop. The 
action announced by the Department of 
Agriculture is based upon these recommenda- 
tions, upon the declared policy of Con- 
gress, and upon the facts of the situation.- 


New Payloader Literature 

An attractive new catalog has been pre- 
pared by the Frank G. Hough Co. covering 
the new 4-wheel-drive Model HM Payloader. 
This literature contains complete specifica- 
tions on this big 114 cubic yard tractor shovel 
and numerous action views from a variety 
of iobs. Many outstanding and unusual 
features and advantages of this big tractor- 
shovel are also illustrated—hydraulic bucket 
control, several speeds in either direction, 
fast forward-reverse control, power boosted 
steering, controlled dumping, operator visi- 
bility, ground-gripping traction provided by 
large earth mover tires and four wheel drive. 
The 1% yard Model HM is the newest of the 
complete line of Payloaders which also in- 
cludes the 144 yard Model HL, the *4 yard 
Model HF and the 10% cu. ft. Model HA. 
Copy of this catalog is available from the 
manufacturer, the Frank G. Hough Co., 
Libertyville, [llinois. 
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Secretary Brannan Reports 
High Agricultural Production 


The past year of high production on United 
States farms, with continued high level domes- 
tic consumption and exports, was accom- 
panied by increasing evidence of need for 
postwar readjustment, according to Secretary 
of Agriculture, Charles F. Brannan, in his 
report to the President for 1948. This report, 
released on February 8th, records further high 
level farm earnings, but points out that the 
costs of farm production were higher than in 
1947. After paying production expenses plus 
interest and taxes, farmers had left somewhat 
less of net income than the approximately 
$18,000,000,000 of the previous year. 

Production of crops was a record by a wide 
margin. Production of livestock and livestock 
products, although smaller than in any year 
since 1941, was larger than in any year before 
1941. Big production of feed grains promised 
to result in expansion during 1949 in hog 
production and poultry. 

This record farm production was turned out 
by a farm population one-tenth smaller than 
in 1940. Use of tractor power continued to 
increase and there was a continued trend 
toward larger farm units. The proportion of 
farms with 500 or more acres increased. 

Points emphasized in the report included 
the following: 

1. Large United States food exports helped 
to end hunger in many countries. Food ex- 
ports from the United States in the fiscal year 
1947-48 were larger on a tonnage basis than 
during the previous fiscal year and were about 
11 per cent above the exports in the first post- 
war year, 1945-46. Exports of cereal prod- 
ucts, including rice, totalled 15.7 million tons, 
0.5 million tons above 1946-47, while exports 
of livestock products and other foods declined 
a little. Exports of wheat and wheat products 
(grain equivalent) reached 486 million bushels 
in 1947-48, almost 10 times the annual aver- 
age for 1935-39. 
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All-Steel Pan Mixers— Vibrating 
Self-Contained Wet Mixing 
Fertilizer Swing Hammer Dust Weigh 
Mixing Units and Cage Tyre Hoppers 
Batch Mixers— Tailings Acid Weigh 
Dry Batching Pulverizers Scales 


STEDMAN’S FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
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2. World food prospects were brighter at 
the beginning of the 1948-49 season than at 
the beginning of any of the preceding postwar 
years, with European production showing the 
greatest improvement. Bread grain crops in 
Europe in 1948 are estimated at least one- 
third above those of 1947. Conditions in 
Europe were favorable also for potatoes, 
sugar beets, root crops for fodder, and other 
late crops. Some European countries were 
able both to improve their diets and begin to 
revive their livestock programs. Food pro- 
duction of the continent was still below that 
of prewar years, though its population was 
considerably larger. Hence the need for food 
imports was still great. Nevertheless, short- 
ages of foreign exchange to some extent com- 
pelled restriction of imports. Food production 
showed some improvement in the Far East, 
also, though that former export region con- 
tinued to be a large net importer. 

3. Continuation of high per capita demand 
for farm products in the United States de- 
pends in part on prospects for maintaining 
the high level of industrial activity. Reduc- 
tion of the current backlog of demand for 
automobiles, farm machinery, and many types 
of industrial equipment and construction 
might be followed by readjustments in both 
farm and nonfarm prices. The report added 
that this did not foreshadow a sharp or pro- 
longed depression, and it noted too that 
United States’ farmers are in a stronger posi- 
tion to absorb economic shocks than they 
have been in many other years. 

In his discussion of long-time adjustment, 
Secretary Brannan says that: ‘‘Essentially, 
agriculture’s problem is the problem of finding 
scope for expanding power to produce. Agri- 
culture forges ahead in production by in- 
creased use of machinery, improved plants 
and animals, means for controlling agricul- 
tural pests and diseases, fertilizer materials, 
and many other facilities. The forces of 
science and education and the enlightened 
self-interest of farmers in adopting new tech- 
niques invest this process with tremendous 
momentum. Productive effort may be shifted 
from one commodity to others, but we could 
scarcely control the upward thrust of farm 
production per acre, even if we wanted to 
do so.”’ 

In regard to 1948 prices for farm products, 
which seemed likely for the full calendar year 
to average slightly higher than those of 1947, 
the report said the chief cause of the rise was 
the fact that the per capita incomes of con- 
sumers averaged 214 times the prewar level. 
Consumers consequently demanded large 


quantities of the more expensive foods such 
as meat, poultry products, milk, and cream, 
Consumption of these products ranged from 
15 to 27 per cent above the prewar level. 
Consumption of some cheaper foods, on the 
other hand, was below the prewar level—- 
notably potatoes, sugar, and wheat. Con- 
sumption per capita of all food products, 
though slightly lower than in 1947, was still 
12 per cent above the prewar level. 

Under these conditions of high consumer 
buying power and high consumer demand the 
agricultural price supports had only a minor 
influence on the agricultural price level. 
Secretary Brannan said the support price 
operations had so far involved only modest 
expense. He added that price supports for 
agriculture benefitted the Nation as well as 
the farmers. 

Secretary Brannan’s report chronicles nu- 
merous important changes in United States 
farming, the result partly of recent develop- 
ments in agricultural science and technology, 
and partly of economic forces. Specific ex- 
amples of scientific contributions made by the 
Department of Agriculture are reported in 
chapters on agricultural and industrial chem- 
istry, plant science, animal industry, entomol- 
ogy, and economics. 


Worth Looking Into... 





(Furfural Residue) 
AN INEXPENSIVE ORGANIC CONDITIONER 


Speeds up Curing—Helps Prevent Caking—Pro- 

vides Bulk—Sold in volume the year around— 

Freed from plant diseases, insects, seeds 

and other similar contaminants—Used 

by leading Fertilizer Manufacturers. 
Inquiries Invited. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
1895 Board of Trade Bidg. 
141 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Check with the firm that first 
developed heavy-duty multiwalls 
for fertilizers... brought out major 
improvements...is constantly working to 
serve you better. 


Bagpak builds multiwalls to highest standards. 
Prompt shipments are assured by Bagpak’s complete 
control over raw materials and integrated operations. 


For advice on the paper bag to employ in plant 

or field use, call in a Bagpak engineer. He’ll 

show you types most advantageous to you. He’s a 
specialist—trained to recommend the bags that stand 
up best in your service...that look well, and keep 
your bulk packaging cost down to a minimum. Write 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY, Bagpak Division 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
Baxter Springs, Kansas, Los Angeles, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Continental Paper Products, Ltd., Montreal, Ottawa. 
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Frazer To Make Compost Fertlizer 


Joseph W. Frazer, automobile manufac- 
turer, and Eric Eweson, biochemist, has an- 
nounced the organization of Frazer Products, 
Inc., New York, for the commercial produc- 
tion and sales of compost fertilizer. 

The compost, a decomposed mixture of 
products of the soil, is being manufactured 
by the company in a “‘digester,’’ or producing 
tank can that makes 250 tons of compost a 
month, Mr. Frazer said. 

The new method was said to have been 
developed by Mr. Eweson after fifteen years 
of experiment. The new firm will also dis- 
tribute digester tanks to industrial firms, 
municipalities or individuals under a licensing 
agreement. 


Mathieson Makes Changes in 
Sales Personnel 


Mathieson Chemical Corporation has an 


nounced three recent changes in personnel. 
Roland F. Boehm, who was District Sales 
Manager of the Houston, Texas, office, has 
been transferred to the ammonia department, 
with headquarters in the company’s New 
York offices. O. J. Theobald, Jr.,: formerly 
District Sales Manager of Mathieson’s Char- 
lotte, N C., office, replaces Mr. Boehm as 
District Sales Manager of the Houston office. 
J. F. Carey, formerly a sales representative 
in the Charlotte territory, has been named 
District Sales Manager of the Charlotte office. 

Mr. Boehm joined Mathieson in 1946, 
when his work was connected with the dis- 
tribution of the output of the Lake Charles 
ammonia plant. Previously he held positions 
with the War Production Board, as Assistant 
Chief of the Nitrogen Unit, and, after a pe- 
riod of service in the Armed Forces, with 
Nitrogen Products, Inc., in an executive 
capacity. 
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FELIX KRAMARSKY CORPORATION 
FERTILIZERS 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 























Mr. Theobald joined Mathieson in 1932 as 
a member of the sales staff and has held a 
number of positions with the company. He 
is a graduate of Purdue, and a member of 
several organizations, including the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society and the American <As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 

Mr. Carey received his chemical degree 
from Tufts College and shortly after his 
graduation in 1937 joined Mathieson where 
he has been active in sales and sales develop- 
ment. He isa member of the American Chem- 
ical Society and the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists. 


New Bemis Movie Teaches 
Sewing Machine Technique 


A new sound-color motion picture, ‘A 
Stitch In Time,” has been produced by the 
Packaging Service Department of Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. as asupplement tothe company’s Sew- 
ing Machine Clinics. The 16mm. film is in two 
parts, combined projection time about an 
hour, and completely covers the installation, 
operation, maintenance and repair of the 
major types of bag closing sewing machines. 

Part | of “A Stitch In Time”’ covers the 
technical side of sewing machine adjustment, 
maintenance and repair. Part II goes into 
the plants using these machines and shows 
a wide variety of installations, pointing out 
how each machine is adapted to its particular 
bag closing job and explaining a number of 
operational techniques commonly in use. 

This fim was developed as an aid to the 
three teams of bag closing sewing machine 
experts who conduct the Bemis Sewing Ma- 
chine Clinics for customer plants. These 
clinics consist of experts who go from city to 
city giving lectures and demonstrations on 
sewing machine operation and maintenance 
for the benefit of customer plant representa- 
tives. These same experts are also available 
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BATCH MIXERS PULVERIZERS 
SCREENS « BUCKET ELEVATORS 


CONTINUOUS AMMONIATING EQUIPMENT 
BASING, MIXING & BAGGING UNITS 
COMPLETE FERTILIZER PLANTS 


THE A.J. SACKETT & SONS CO. 
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for plant service visits, giving their help and 
advice where - needed. 

Although “A Stitch In Time” is intended 
as an instructional aid for the Bemis clinics, 
it is complete enough in itself to present a full 
Sewing Machine Clinic program. As soon as 
distribution problems are solved, Bemis plans 
to make this film available to industrial 
groups requesting it for the instruction of 
plant personnel, both supervisory and opera- 
tive. 


Split of Lion Oil Co. 
Stock Proposed 


Directors of Lion Oil Company have pro- 
posed for the consideration of the stock- 
holders of the company an amendment to the 
articles of incorporation of the company 
increasing the authorized capital stock of the 
company to five million shares without nom- 
inal or par value and splitting the outstanding 
stock of the company on the basis of two 
shares for each share outstanding on the 
effective date of the amendment. The pro- 
posal will be submitted to stockholders of the 
company at a meeting to be held April 12, 
1949. 


Link-Belt Announces ‘‘HS”’ 
High-Speed Elevator Bucket 


Link-Belt Company announces a_ new, 
High-Speed Elevator Bucket embodying all 
the essential basic principles for high-speed 
operation to attain maximum capacities in 
handling free-flowing materials, especially 
grain products. 

The design combines unequaled capacity, 
durability, low operating cost, and excep- 
tional sr)tional strength with light weight. 

The new ‘‘HS” bucket has been fully proved 
on actual installations, and quantities of the 
popular sizes may now be obtained through 
official distributors, Link-Belt Factory Branch 
Stores and district sales offices. Sample 
buckets are available for inspection. 

The new bucket is particularly recom- 
mended for handling grain, soft feeds, and 
other lightweight, fluffy, granular, or 


powdered fine free-flowing materials which 
are not excessively abrasive. 

Buckets may be mounted on elevator belt 
at intervals or continuously, depending upon 
the capacities required. 

Old-style buckets on existing elevators may 
now be replaced with the new “HS” High- 
Speed bucket, to attain a substantial increase 
in handling capacity. 

The information in new book includes 
dimensions; weights; list prices; cubical con- 
tents; table of standard punching for belts; 
belt speeds; capacity factors; and _ specific 
examples for figuring both the capacity of 
elevator legs in bushels per hour and the 
elevator horsepower. 

A copy of new book will be sent to any 
interested reader promptly upon receipt of 
request, which may be addressed directly to 
the nearest office of the company. 


Union Special Issues New Bag 
Closing Machine Bulletin 


Union Special Machine Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, has recently issued a new descriptive 
bulletin, No. 200, on its equipment for closing 
filled textile and paper bags. The new bro- 
chure gives complete information about Union 
Special sewing heads, columns, tables, con- 
veyors, and accessories. 

To facilitate selection of machines, the 
bulletin contains easy-to-use tables which de- 
tail the characteristics of both sewing heads 
and machines. A packer, knowing his daily 
capacity, bag sizes, weights, and type of 
closure required, can quickly locate in these 
tables the exact Union Special Bag Closing 
Machine to fit his particular needs. 

In addition to detailed descriptions and 
photographs of equipment, the brochure con- 
tains many installation pictures which show 
the adaptability of the equipment to various 
plant conditions. The stitch types and variety 
of closures—plain sewed, Dubl-Tape, filter 
cord, tape-bound—made by the sewing heads 
are also illustrated and explained. 

As explained in the new bulletin, when 
special filled bag closing equipment is needed 
for special plant conditions, it gan usually be 
produced from the many Union Special basic 
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KENT MILL COMPANY 
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components, and at a lower cost than for 
“custom-made” machines. 

A copy of the bulletin may be had by writin 
to Union Special Machine Company, 411 
North Franklin Street, Chicago 10, III. 


MORE ARMY AMMONIA FOR FERTILIZER 


(Continued from page 11) 


“The provisions of Public Law 793 restrict 
the allocation of the 10 per cent program to 
certain plants which were producing ammon- 
ium sulphate during the six months preceding 
enactment of the law or which were facing 
imminent shut-down. In practice, these re- 
strictions may become a deterrent to full 
fertilizer production. Already, certain sul- 
phate plants to which allocations of ammonia 
have been made are unable to handle the full 
amount of their allocation. The result may 
be the production of ammonia for the Army 
at the Cactus ordnance works will be curtailed 
for lack of storage space unless some means are 
found to turn the Cactus production to other 
plants than those named in Commerce De- 
partment orders. 


The 59 Per cent Export Program 

“The export program has worked reason- 
ably well but the production and demand re- 
lationship is so much improved that abandon- 
ment of the 50 per cent program would work 
no harm. 

“Approximately 30,000 tons of contained 
nitrogen have been diverted from Army pro- 
duction to meet the requirements of this 
program. The production in Army-controlled 
plants in 1950 and 1951 will be so increased, 
however, that the Army can meet the full 
demands of the occupied areas and still supply 
substantial quantities to move in export with- 
out requiring direct legislation. 

“The cooperating nations of the European 
recovery plan, which are the largest claimants 
of United States fertilizer exports, have pro- 
cured nitrogenous fertilizer through normal 
commercial channels. If such a program of 
procurement is continued, the Army best can 
serve the program by releasing to domestic 
fertilizer plants the production of anhydrous 
ammonia not required for the occupied areas. 
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General Recommendations 

“The ammonia required for the 10 per cen: 
and the 50 per cent programs has been re- 
leased by the Army from the Cactus ordnance 
works. This plant, in accordance with con- 
gressional directive, was leased by the Army 
in the spring of 1948. Since then, its produc- 
tion has been increased substantially. The 
Army holds a four-year. option on Cactus 
production and has exercised its option in 
1949. If the Army can meet its requirements 
for the occupied areas from the Morgantown 
and Ohio River ordnance works in 1950, it 
should permit the production of Cactus to 
move into normal trade channels to relieve 
the domestic situation and meet export re- 
quirements, in accordance with the terms of 
the lease. In addition, it is recommended that 
the fertilizer trains which are in process of 
transfer to San Jacinto be leased as soon as 
practicable on terms similar to those made 
at Cactus.” 


JANUARY TAX TAG SALES 


(Continued from page 14) 


tons, or 4 per cent less than the 4,592,000 
tons reported for the same period last year, 
and roughly the same as the comparable 
1946-47 total. 

Sales in the ten Southern States amounted 
to 3,200,000 tons, a decline of 7 per cent from 
comparable 1947-48 figures and of 11 per 
cent from the 1946-47 total. Increases over 
last year’s figures reported by five of the 
states, ranging from less than 1 per cent in 
Texas to over 99 per cent in Arkansas, were 
insufficient to offset decreased tonnages in 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia and Florida. 
Southern States’ figures, expressed as_per- 
centages of total tax tag sales, have also de- 
clined over the past three years. In July- 
January 1946-47, the Southern States ac- 
counted for over 81 per cent of such sales; 
a year ago this percentage had dropped to 75. 
This year the figure stands at 72 per cent. 
North Carolina remains the leading state in 
tax tag sales. 

In the Midwestern States, aggregate sales 
totaled 1,225,000 short tons, 7 per cent more 
than during the same period last year and 
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KNOW ---- 


-- TO A CERTAINTY 


the number of pounds of raw material for a desired per cent. of plant 
food in a ton of mixed goods—or find what per cent. of a certain plant 
food in a ton of fertilizer produced by a specific quantity of raw materials. 


No mathematical calculations are necessary. You can find the figures 
in a few seconds with the aid of 


Adams’ Improved 


Pocket Formula Rule 








A Great Convenience for the Manu- 
facturer of High Analysis Goods 


EN ex) 


To make clearer its use, answers to such problems as the following 
can be quickly obtained: 


How much sulphate of ammonia, containing 20 per cent. of nitrogen, 
would be needed to give 414 per cent. nitrogen in the finished product? 


Seven hundred and fifty pounds of tankage, containing 8 per cent. 
phosphoric acid are being used in a mixture. What per cent. of phos- 
phoric acid will this supply in the finished goods? 


Should the Adams’ Formula Rule become ee from handling, it 
may be readily cleaned with a damp cloth. 


PRICE | 

$1.25 Ware Bros. Company 
TO BE SENT Sole Distributors 
WITH ORDER. 
ee i J 1900 Chestnut St. ers PHILADELPHIA 
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46 per cent greater than the comparable 
1946-47 equivalent tonnage. All four Mid- 
western States reported sales well above 
those shown for 1946-47, but two of the states, 
Kentucky and Kansas, were below 1947-48 
in tag sale volume during the latest July- 
January period. Sales in Kentucky were 1 
per cent and in Kansas 27 per cent less than 
during the same period a year ago. The other 
two states, Indiana and Missouri, continued 
to report increases; sales in Indiana were 4 
per cent and in Missouri 56 per cent above 
those of the previous year. The 604,000 tons 
total reported by Indiana during this period 
was greater than that of any other Mid- 
western state and was exceeded only by North 
Carolina’s cumulative total of 771,000 tons 
during the seven-month period ended this 
January. 


TVA DEFENDS FERTILIZER OPERATIONS 
(Continued from page 9) 

keeping with its understanding with TVA, 
the average price would equal TVA’s average 
production cost. ; ; 

It is a fact that during World War II 
TVA’s cost of manufacturing concentrated 
fertilizer was abnormally 


superphosphate 
high. It was high because three out of every 
four tons of elemental phophorus produced 
by TVA went into munitions (TVA supplied 
60 per cent of the phosphorus used by the 
armed services). Phosphorus was thus avail- 


able for fertilizer manufacture to a very 
limited extent and then only as and when 
military requirements of the moment had 
been met. The resulting small-scale and 
intermittent fertilizer manufacturing was 
high cost. The report ignores the fact that 
the TVA chemical plant is a dual-purpose 
munitions-fertilizer plant, with munitions 
production taking precedence over fertilizer 
production in time of war. 


TVA Research Advances Phosphate 
Fertilizer Technology 
The report fails as much as to mention 
TVA’S greatest contribution to cheapening 
the production of fertilizers, namely, the de- 
velopment of concentrated phosphate ferti- 
lizers and processes for their manufacture. 


TVA has devoted most of its attention to 
phosphates because (1) most of the Nation’s 
soils need phosphate and (2) phosphate fer- 
tilizer technology has not kept pace with the 
Nation’s needs. The only areas of commer- 
cially workable phosphate rock deposits in 
the United States are in Tennessee, with 1 to 
2 per cent of the deposits; Florida, with 25 
to 30 per cent; and the Rocky Mountain 
states, with almost all of the balance. The 
cost of transportation is thus a major element 
in the price the farmer pays for phosphate 
fertilizer. Since concentrated material can 
be shipped for the same price as low-analysis 
material, concentrated material is the more 
economical, provided the costs of manufac- 
turing can be kept in line. 

TVA has developed a process for making 
a fertilizer, called fused tricalcium phosphate, 
containing 28 per cent P.O;, almost 50 per 
cent more than in the ordinary superphos- 
phate produced by industry for over one 
hundred years. TVA has developed a process 
for making another fertilizer, calcium meta- 
phosphate, that contains 61 per cent P2Os, 
or more than three times the amount of 
P.O; in ordinary superphosphate. Neither of 
these processes is mentioned in the report. 

TVA has many other experiments in va- 
rious stages of development from the labora- 
tory test tube to the plant sized proving 
ground: a continuous mixer to replace the 
lower batch mixing method traditionally 
used in making superphosphate, an electric 
furnace with a revolving crucible that “‘stirs’’ 
the furnace charge and thus permits the use 
of phosphate-bearing sands without prior 
treatment, a blast furnace process for mak- 
ing phosphoric acid in areas without adequate 
electric power, processes for making com- 
bination phosphate-nitrogen fertilizers of un- 
usually high concentration, and many more 
developments. 

These developments are attracting the 
attention of the fertilizer world; hundreds of 
fertilizer chemists and engineers from private 
industry visit the TVA plant each year to 
observe and study new developments. These 
are TVA’s greatest contributions to cheap- 
ening the production of fertilizer. Not one of 
these “intangibles authorized by the Con- 
gress” is mentioned in the report. 
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A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ALL THE ADVER- 
TISERS IN “THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER”’ 





AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—BURLAP 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City 
Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 


BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 


BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City 


BONE PRODUCTS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, IN. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Petash and Chem. Corp., New York City 


BROKERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUCKETS—For Hoists, Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 


BUCKETS—Elevator 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CARS AND CARTS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CHEMICALS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ilt 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CONDITIONERS 
Arkansas Rice Growers Corp. Assn., Stuttgart, Ark. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, Ill. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CYANAMID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 


DRYERS 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, !! ~ 

Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
FISH SERAP AND OIL 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Machine Works, Aurora, Ind. 
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HOPPERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 


Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 


Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
INSECTICIDES 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
LEAD BURNERS 

Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
LIMESTONE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Il. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINERY—Ammoniating 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
M ACHINER Y—Elevating and Conveying 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 

Hayward Company, The, New York City 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Kent Mill Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Material Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 

Hayward Company, The, New York City 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Mixing, Screening and Bagging 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Power Transmission 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


‘“MACHINERY—Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


MANGANESE SULPHATE 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
MINOR ELEMENTS 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
MIXERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
MclIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agriculture Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, IIl. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, 'li. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, I1]. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 
Potash Co. of America, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, ["!. 
United States Potash Co., New York City 
PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
PYRITES—Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md 
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Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
SCREENS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
SEPARATORS—Air 
Kent Mill Co., Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., 
SULPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 
Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chiniicel Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, G. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.,. New York City 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II!. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 
Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 
Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
TAGS 
Keener Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
TANRAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
VALVES 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Atlanta, Ga. 


Alphabetical List of Advertisers 
vie Agricultural Chemical Co., New York 
ity 


PP Rice Growers Coop. Assn., "Stuttgart, Ark. 21 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. ....Front Cover 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, ‘Ga 30 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Baughman Mfg. Co., Jerseyville, IIT. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa — 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III —— 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City _ 
Commercial Solvents Corp., Agricultural Div., 
New York City . 
Davidson Commission Co., The, ‘Chicago Til... 
Davison Chemical Corp, The, Baltimore, Md 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga 
Gascoyne & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md.. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co:, Wellsburg, W. Va... 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, III 
Huber Co., L. W. New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Chicago, III. 


Corporation, 
Back Cover 


International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New ae 


Jaite Caan: The Jaite, Ohio 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City.. 

Keener Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa 

Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa...............33 
Kent Mill Co., Brooklvn, NEY... : 2 
Kramarsky Corp., Felix, ‘New York City. 24 
Lion Oil Company, E] Dorado, Ark 

MclIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, SC 27 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. . 34 
Mensanto Chemical Co., St. OUag MO nS 66's 000% 
Potash Co. of America, New York Gity........ 3rd Cour 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, III 

Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky 

Shuey & Company, Inc.. Savannah, Ga 

Southern Lead Burning Co. Atlanta, Ga 

Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer €o., in 


Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo 
Stedman’s Foundry and Machine Works, en” 


St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass.......... 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City ; 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City. . 37 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla 27 
United States Potash Co., New York City 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
Wiley & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Woodward & Dickerson Inc., Philadephia, Pa.. 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 


oi ' HAYWARD BUCKETS 


Used for Scrubbing Acid Phos. nog, Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K"’ Clam Shell for se- 


phate Gases. Made for “full” A. vere superphosphate diggi dh li 

or “hollow” cone in Brass and « eee enna 
“Everdur.” We also make v=? THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 
“Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brass on 
and Steel, and 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays - 

spray vulpharie acid pane Mt | | GASCOYNE. & CO. INC. 
CATALOG 6-C Established 1887 

Chemists and Assayers 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. Public Weighers and Samplers 
2501 East Ontario St., Philadelphia. Pa. 27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 























SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate <% 
Rock. Officia! Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate : > 
Export Association. Official Weigher and Sampler for the Na- 


tional Cottonseed Products Association at Savannah: also , — oe a 
Official Chemists for National Cottonseed Products Association KEENER ben Co.. TAG MAK “ R S 
115 E, BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 438 Lancaster Ave., LANCASTER, PA. 


< 














WILEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting BALTIMORE 2.MD. 
Chemists ; 














Dictionary of Fertilizer Materials and Terms 


A new revised edition containing complete descriptions and analyses, together with 
A. O. A. C. official definitions, of all plant foods and materials used in the manufacture of 
chemical fertilizers. 


The new edition is enlarged in content and size—6 x 9 inches. As a reference booklet 
for all who are interested in the manufacture or use of chemical fertilizers. the dictionary 
will prove invaluable. For the agricultural chemist as well as the fertilizer salesman, it 
will serve as an authoritative source of information that will give quick and accurate answers 
to questions that arise daily. 


PRICE $4,00 postpaid 


WARE BROS. COMPANY Uremaperpara 3. PA 

















You are assured on two important points — even in to- 


day's abnormal market —when you deal with P. C. A. 


1. Quality ... our Red Indian products are of un- 
questioned excellence. 


2. Service... we make every effort to give you 


the service you want and deserve. 


When better service is possible be assured P.C.A. 
will give it. Meanwhile your confidence, and your 


patience are greatly appreciated. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE. .50 Broadway, New York, N.Y. e MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE... First National Bank Bidg., Peoria, III. 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE. . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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More Profitable Crops for Your Customers 
When They Use Fertilizers Containing 


Water-Soluble 
Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia 


Experience demonstrates that where there is a lack of 
balance in the magnesium content of their soils, farmers 
can expect to get earlier maturity, healthier growth, 
larger, more profitable crops when they use plant foods 
containing Su/-Po-Mag. 

This natural combination of essential plant foods 


SUL-PO-MAG (Water Soluble Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia) 


supplies potash and magnesia in the most practical and | 
economical way. Both the potash and magnesium are 
in water-soluble form and are quickly available to crops. 

Sul-Po-Mag is produced exclusively by International 
from langbeinite ores at its Carlsbad, New Mexico, 
mines and is available in larger quantities than evet 
before. Sul-Po-Mag is now extensively supplied by fer- 
tilizer manufacturers in mixed plant foods and for direct 
application. 

When you tell your farm customers that you are ~ 
using Su/-Po-Mag, you will find many of them familiar 
with it. For Su/-Po-Mag has been advertised consistently 
for nearly four years in farm papers, now reaching more 
than 3,365,000 farmers. 


e MURIATE OF POTASH e SULFATE OF POTASH 


SUL-PO-MAG TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Potash Division « International Minerals & Chemical Corporation 


ANE PM 


ad | 
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General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Feu’ Chica 











